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“ BIMETALLISM.” 

An  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Carlton  Club,  Manchester, 

March  l^th,  1889, 


SIR  AVM.  H,  HOULDSWORTH,  Bart.,  M.P. 


I propose  to  consider  the  subject,  which  I have  under- 
taken to  introduce  to  you  this  evening,  under  three  heads : 

I.  The  Theory  of  Price  and  Exchange. 

II.  The  Evils  of  Falling  Prices. 

III.  Bimetallism  as  a Remedy. 


I.  The  Theory  of  Price  and  Exchange. 

Price  represents  the  value  of  a commodity  in  teims  of 
another  commodity,  which  is  chosen  as  a standard.  In  this 
country  that  standard  is  gold.  Price  here,  tlien,  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  weight  of  gold  for  which  a given  commodity 
can  be  exchanged  in  the  market  Price  is  variable.  It  is 
not  like  a yard  measure  which  is  always  the  same.  What 
then  governs  variations  of  price  ? The  common  answer  is 
Sun^y  and  Demand,  and  this  is  true  if  we  rightly  under- 
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! tand  what  the  words  Supply  and  Demand  really  represent. 
When  we  speak  of  Demand  for  an  article,  we  do  not  mean 
;he  number  of  people  who  want,  or  w’ould  like  to  possess 
:he  article,  for  that  in  many  cases  might  he  unlimited.  But 
we  mean,  in  reference  to  price,  the  quantity  of  g'old  which  is 
seekino;  to  be  exchanged  for  the  article.  Similarly  when 
we  speak  of  supply  we  do  not  refer  to  the  number  of  people 
who  want  to  exchange  the  commodity  they  possess  for  an 
equivalent  in  gold,  but  we  mean  the  quantity  of  the  article 
which  is  seeking  gold.  Price  thereloreis  fixed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  proportion  between  these  two  quantities.  If 
the  weight  of  gold  ready  to  be  exchanged  for  a particulai 
commodity  for  any  reason  increases,  the  ])rice  will  rise,  that 
is,  more  gold  will  be  given  for  a yard  or  a ton  of  the 
commodity.  The  reverse  will  happen  if  less  gold  offeis 
itself  And  so  with  the  commodity.  If  we  assume  the 
weight  of  gold  seeking  exchange  with  this  supposed 
commodity  to  remain  the  same  at  one  time  as  at  another, 
but  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  sticking  gold  to  be 
increased,  the  price  will  fall.  The  reverse  will  happen  if 

the  quantity  decreases. 

Now  what  is  true  of  one  article,  and  the  gold  seeking  to 
to  be  exchanged  for  it,  is  true  of  the  aggregate  of  all  articles 
and  services  exchangeable  with  gold,  in  comparison  with  the 

total  quantity  of  gold  available  for  exchange. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  world 
(deducting,  of  course,  what  may  be  hoarded  and  which  is 
in  the  same  position,  as  far  as  exchange  is  concerned,  as  il 
it  did  not  exist)  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  prices. 
For  it  is  the  proportion  which  exists  between  that  quantit} , 
and  the  quantity  of  things  which  it  is  used  to  measure, 
which  regulates  the  average  level  of  ]>rices.  The  price  of 
each  article  will  rise  or  fall  according  to  the  proportion 
between  it,  and  that  part  of  the  total  quantity  of  gold  which 
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is  seeking  to  be  exchanged  against  it,  and  this  may  vary 
from  time  to  time  whether  the  general  level  is  rising  or 
frlling,  but  the  general  level  is  fixed  by  the  proportion 
between  the  total  quantity  of  gold  in  circulation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  total  quantity  of  commodities  and  services 
seeking  to  be  exchanged  against  gold  on  the  other,  \\hat 
is  true  of  gold  and  gold  prices  in  gold  using  countries  is 
also  true  of  silver  and  silver  prices  where  that  metal  is  the 
standard  of  value.  It  is  the  proportion  which  the  total 
quantity  of  silver  in  circulation  bears  to  the  total  quantity 
of  commodities  and  services  of  which  it  is  tlie  measure,  which 
regulates  the  average  level  of  silver  prices. 

Now  what  are  ihe  facts  as  to  Prices  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  ? As  to  gold  prices,  after  taking  a sufficient  number 
of  articles  to  justify  an  approximate  conclusion  concerning 
all  (and  this  lias  been  done  by  several  statisticians  indepen- 
dentlji'  of  one  another),  we  find  that  these  prices  have  fallen 
generally,  on  an  average  about  30  per  cent.  We  ma}' 
therefore  conclude  that  the  proportion  which  formerly  existed 
between  the  quantity  of  gold  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
commodities  measured  by  gold  on  the  other,  has  been  dis- 
turbed. It  matters  little,  as  far  as  this  conclusion  is 
concerned,  whether  it  is  the  quantity  of  commodities 
which  has  abnormally  increased,  or  whether  it  be  that  the 
annual  supply  of  gold,  which  is  required  to  counterbalance 
the  normal  increase  of  commodities  has  diminished.  The 
effect  is  the  same. 

In  the  case  of  silver  prices,  there  seems,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  to  have  been  no  similar  disturbance  of 
level.  The  rupee  in  India  buys,  on  the  average,  about  as 
much  of  commodities  or  services  as  it  did  fifteen  years  ago. 

This  fact  introduces  another  element  which  must  be  con- 
sidered, viz.,  the  element  of  exchange.  In  all  commercial 
and  financial  transactions  between  gold  using  and  silver 
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using  countries,  gold  prices  have  to  be  converted  into  si  ver 
pi  ices,  and  vice  versa.  The  same  process  has  to  be  gone 
tl  rough  when  weight  or  measures  are  in  question  between 
c.  aintries  having  different  standards.  The  English  yard  is 
lot  the  same  length  as  the  French  metre,  though  the 
d fference  is  very  slight,  the  one  being  3G  inches,  the  other 
r Lther  more  than  39  inches.  But  the  difference  is  always 
the  same.  This  is  not  the  case  between  gold  and  silver. 

1 he  value  of  these  metals  not  only  change  from  time  to  time 
( iccording  to  the  principles  already  laid  down)  in  relation  to 
t le  commodities  which  they  are  respectively  called  upon  to 
1 leasure,  but  they  may  vary  in  their  relation  to  one  another. 

Hence  arises  what  is  known  as  monetary  exchange. 

11.  The  Evils  of  Falling  Prices. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  this  part  of  the  subject 

1 iiider  two  heads : — . , 1 1 • ' 

1.  The  evils  arising  from  a general  fall  m the  go  c puces 

if  commodities  and  services.  ^ 

•1  The  evils  which  have  arisen  ftom  the  fall  in  the  gold 

nvice  of  silver.  , r „ • .1 

1 It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  there  may  be  falls  in  , le 

prices  of  commodities  which  not  only  are  not  attended  by 
any  evils,  but  which  really  confer  benefits  upon  the  com- 
munity. Where  a fall  results  from  a diminution  111  the 
co.5t  of  production,  or  of  transport,  or  of  distribution,  t le 
world  is  the  richer.  In  such  a case  the  reduction  in  cos 
precedes  the  fall  in  price,  and  it  is  only  those  who  from 
want  of  knowledge  or  energy  do  not  adopt  the  new  me  10  s, 
who  need  suffer.  But  the  case  is  entirely  different  when 
fallinn  prices  occur  from  a faUure  in  the  standard  measure 
to  nmintain  stability.  In  the  former  case  increased  pros- 
perity is  the  result  of  a fall.  In  the  latter  much  injustice  is 
Le  heavy  losses  are  sustained  by  the  industrial  classes. 
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much  irregularity  of  employment  ensues,  and  ultimately, 
when  all  adjustments  are  complete,  Avages  must  fall. 
These  results  of  an  appreciation  of  the  standard  of  walue  are 
fully  admitted  by  all  who  have  impartially  studied  the 
question.  In  Part  II.  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Commission  which  it  must  be  remembered  contains  the  un- 
biassed and  independent  opinions  of  those  members  of  the 
Commission,  whom  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I may  call  the 
“Monometallists  ” (though  I doubt  whether  all  of  them  should 
be  so  stigmatised),  occur  these  words.  Sec.  95. — 

“GOLD  AND  SILVER  COMMISSION. 

“ Final  Report. — Part  II.  Fage  83. 

“ 95.  So  far  as  the  fall  in  prices  can  be  connected  with  the 
currency  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  attended  with  great 
inconveniences. 

“ It  must  tend  to  diminish  the  margin  of  profit,  or  even  to 
cause  it  to  disappear  altogether,  and  this  necessarily  results  in  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  economise  the  cost  of 
production  by  reducing  the  wages  of  the  operatives. 

“Even  if  the  manufacturers  could  succeed  in  reducing  wages 
sufficiently  to  maintain  their  former  position,  this  could  only  be 
done  after  considerable  struggles  and  an  amount  of  friction  very 
undesirable. 

“ It  is  true  that  real  wages  depend  not  on  their  nominal  amount, 
but  on  their  purchasing  power,  and  that  the  wage-earning  class 
may  be  in  the  same  position  as  before,  although  they  receive  lower 
nominal  wages.  But  this  is  not  immediately  obvious,  and  does  not 
prevent  the  disturbance  of  trade  and  the  ill-feeling  which  result 
from  an  effort  to  reduce  wages. 

“ Further,  it  seems  by  no  means  clear  that  there  has  been  a fall 
in  the  price  of  all  that  the  wage-earner  needs,  and  upon  which  his 
wages  are  expended,  equivalent  even  to  the  reduction  of  wages 
which  has,  in  fact,  taken  place.” 

I would  also  refer  to  Part  I.  of  the  Eeport,  signed  by  all 
the  Commissioners  (Secs.  94,  95  and  96)  where  the  evils  of 
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felling  prices  consequent  upon  an  appreciation  of  tl,e 
St,  .ndard  are  fully  set  out,  in  juxtaposition  w 
ar  fuments  by  which  these  evils  are  soug  it  > some 

in’  nimised. 

These  evils  are  stated  to  be  as  follows ; 
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'1)  “ An  appreciating  standard  imposes  a greater  bui  e l 
the  debtor  class”  of  the  community  (that  is  their 

are  practically  increased),  and  “borrowers, 
remembered,  “ are  those  on  whose  enterprise  the  industiial 

interests  of  the  country  principally  depend.” 

(21  “ An  appreciation  of  the  standard  creates  unceitaiii  y r ^ 

^ the  profit  to  be  made  from  commercial  transactions,  checks 
enterprise,  and  therefore  impairs  the  productive  capacity  of 

the  world.”  . 

(31  “ Falling  prices  ivill,  if  other  things  remain  the  same,  involve 

a reduction  of  profits,  and  a consequent  indisposition  to 
continue  producing.  The  depressing  effect  thus  produced 
falliiw  prices  tends  to  curtail  business  and  discormage  enter- 
nrise'"  Further,  so  far  as  his  production  is  carried  on  with 
borrowed  capital,  for  which  he  ” (the  producer)  “has  to  pay  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest,  or  is  subject  to  any  permanent  charge 
from  which  he  cannot  at  once  free  himself,  he  sustains  a real 
loss,  because  his  outgoings  remain  nominally  the  sai  ne,  but  are 
really  more  onerous,  while  his  returns  are  diminished  owing 
to  the  fall  in  the  selling  price  of  his  produce.  Moreover  it  is 
found  that  wages,  which  must  necessarily  form  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  cost  of  iirodiiction,  fall  less  rapidly  than 
prices.  For  all  these  reasons  the  necessary  adjustment  in 
the  cost  of  production,  which  to  maintain  real  profits  at 
their  normal  rate,  should  be  going  on  pari  passu  with  the 
fall  of  prices,  is  always  deferred,  and  is  frequently  deferred 
to  a point  at  which  production  ceases  to  be  remunerative. 


The  foregoing  are  quotations  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission. But  I must  add  another  most  important  item  of 
loss  when  prices  are  falling,  which,  though  involved  in  these 
statements, deserves  a place  of  its  own.  I refer  to  the  inevitable 

Lloss  upon  stocks  and  property  of  all  kinds  which  is  involve 
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at  every  step  of  a fall.  This  is  a most  serious  and  heavy 
burden,  and  one  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  except  a stable 

standard. 

^ovr  let  us  see  what  is  urged  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  said  “trade  is  carried  on  with  greater  circumspection” 
when  prices  are  falling  than  when  prices  are  rising,  and  that 
“inflation  and  excitement”  are  prevented.  “ That  times  of 
falling  prices  are  usually  more  fertile  in  inventions,  and, 
other  means  of  diminishing  the  cost  of  production  or 
economising  the  use  of  capital,  and  that  the  stimulus  to 
improvement  so  created  results  in  a material  benefit  to  the 
community,  thus  affording  compensation  for  any  diminution 
in  production  caused  by  loss  of  profits.  “That  the  tiansfei 
of  value  from  one  class  of  the  community  to  another  cannot 
be  a national  loss;  and  that,  as  regards  the  country  at  large, 
a clear  gain  can  be  shown  owing  to  the  large  investments  of 
British  capital  in  foreign  countries  at  a time  when  prices 
were  high.  With  every  fall  of  prices  the  real  return  on  this 
capital  increases  and  the  country  gains. 

Such  are  the  “sweet  uses  of  adversity”  which  Job’s 
comforters,  who  are  not  called  upon  to  suffer  Jobs  losses, 
discover  in  an  appreciation  of  the  standard  of  value  ! 

Complete  answers  to  these  puerile  arguments  will  be 
found  in  Section  96  (Bait  I.)  of  the  Report. 

But  I will  not  trouble  you  with  them  now.  For  the  truth 
is,  there  is  only  one  scientific  argument  which  is  xvoith 
replying  to.  That  is  the  argument  of  Adjustment. 

I admit  that  if  after  an  appreciation  of  the  standard  has 
taken  place,  it  becomes  again  stable,  prices  w'ill  ultimatel} 
adjust  themselves.  But  when  ? One  eminent  writer  on 
Political  Economy  (Professor  Cairnes)  says  it  may  take  half 
a century  before  complete  adjustment  is  brought  about! 
And  during  this  period  the  evils  I have  enumerated  are 
more  or  less  in  operation. 
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It  is  quite  true  that  an  universal  fall  of  prices,  if  it  be 
cc  mplete  and  instantaneous,  is  no  evil.  In  that  case  we  only 
ui  e fewer  counters  or  figures  in  our  exchanges.  The  actual 
ej  changes  of  commodities  remain  relatively  the  same.  But 
tl  is  is  only  an  imaginary  picture.  The  effect  of  an  apprecia- 
ti  )n  of  the  standard  on  prices  is  always  irregular.  Let  me 
oifer  an  illustration.  Suppose  a platform,  upon  which  there 
ai  e tables  and  chairs,  men,  women,  and  children.  If  by  well 
regulated  machinery  the  platform  be  lowered  in  its  entiret}-, 
tl  e relations  between  the  people  and  the  things  on  the  plat- 
f(  rm  will  remain  unaltered.  No  one  may  be  conscious  of  any 
diange.  But  if  the  machinery  be  imperfect,  and  one  end  or 
oie  part  of  the  platform  be  lowered  more  than  another, 
confusion  and  disaster  will  inevitably  ensue.  You  will  find 
t le  table  at  one  level,  the  chairs  at  another,  yourself  at  a 
t lird.  This  represents  the  state  of  the  industrial  and  com- 
n lercial  world  at  the  present  time.  Tha  bankers,  luckily  for 
t lem,  are  on  a platform  of  their  own  which  never  moves. 
Creditors  and  persons  with  fixed  incomes  find  they  have 
r sen  in  the  world,  so  they  don’t  complain.  Some  of  the 
I lerchants  have  scrambled  on  to  a friendly  ledge,  and  look 
c own  upon  the  struggling  mass  of  manufacturers  and  their 
A ^^orkpeople  with  complacency,  and  wonder  they  make  so 
I luch  ado.  “ Why  won’t  they  be  ruined  quietly  ”?  It  is  the 
iadustrial  classes— the  backbone  of  the  country— who  feel 
ihe  pinch,  and  it  is  they  who  are  demanding  (naturally 
enough,  surely)  that  the  platform  shall  be  made  secuie,  and 
3 hat  the  monetary  system  of  the  world  shall  be  put  upon  a 
■ )asis  as  stable  as  possible. 

2.  I have  hitherto  dealt  with  falling  prices  of  commodities 
vithin  the  country,  due  to  an  appreciation  of  the  standard. 
3ut  I must  now  remind  you  that  while  silver,  whi«h  is 
; .imply  a commodity  here,  not  currency,  an<i  so  not  a standard 
. )f  value,  has,  in  common  with  other  commodities,  fallen  in 
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relation  to  gold,  it  has  not  appreciated  in  India  or  other 
silver-using  countries.  Exchange,  therefore,  between  silver 
and  gold  has  fallen ; the  effect  of  this  has  been  to  cause  a 
fall  in  all  articles  imported  from  or  exported  to  silver-using 
countries.  This  is  possibly  not  a separate  effect,  but  only 
an  illustration  of  the  general  dislocation  of  prices  due 
to  the  appreciation  of  gold.  But  as  our  commercial 
relations  with  India,  a silver-using  country,  are  so 
extensive,  and  as  the  operation  of  the  general  law  in 
this  case  is  so  clear,  it  deserves  a separate  statement. 
When  the  rupee  was  worth  2/-,  a merchant  who  sold  Indian 
wheat  in  London  at  40/-  per  quarter,  could  convert  that  sum 
into  W rupees.  He  could  then  give  the  Indian  producer  20 
rupees  (less  the  merchant’s  profit  and  expenses)  for  his  wheat. 
But  now  as  the  gold  price  of  the  rupee  has  fallen  to  (say) 
1/6  instead  of  2/-  (it  has  fallen  more,  but  I take  this  figure  for 
convenience)  it  is  apparent  that  30/-  per  quarter  in  London 
will  now  yield  20  rupees  just  as  40  - did  befoie. 


30/- 


40/- 

2 


= 20  rupees. 


The  price  of  wheat,  therefore,  having  fallen  in  England  from 
40/-  to  30/-  per  quarter,  what  is  the  relative  position  of  the 
Indian  producer  and  the  English  farmer?  The  former 
receives  20  rupees  as  before,  and  inasmuch  as  the  rupee  in 
India  buys  as  much  of  everything  as  ever  it  did,  the  Indian 
producer  remains  in  the  same  position  as  before.  But, 
inasmuch,  and  so  far  as  adjustments  have  not  yet  taken  place 
in  all  the  English  items  of  cost  of  production,  or  in  all  prices, 
the  English  farmer  is  jjro  tanto  handicapped.  The  Indian 
producer  can  make  a profit  when  the  English  farmei  cannot. 
Similarly,  in  regard  to  the  export  of  our  manufactures  to  India, 
as  the  rupee  has  not  decreased  in  purchasing  power,  prices  in 
India  have  not  risen.  The  Indian  consumer  cannot  give  any 
more  rupees  for  English  goods.  But  if  the  merchant  gives  as 
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n ucli  gold  for  goods  to  export  as  lie  did  before  (say  40/-), be  will 

0 \lv  receive  30/-  in  return,  for  be  will  get  no  more  tban  20 

%/ 

rupees,  (tbe  rupee  price,  which  corresponded  to  40/-,  and 
y elded  a profit  when  the  rupee  was  at  2/-)  — and  these  20 
rupees  when  converted  into  gold  at  1/0  will  only  yield  30/-. 
The  merchant,  therefore,  must  get  the  goods  from  the 
n anufacturer  at  30/-  instead  of  40/-,  or  he  will  make  no 
profit.  Under  these  circumstances,  I need  not  tell  you,  he 
will  do  no  business.  If  the  merchant  does  no  business,  the 
manufacturer  cannot  sell  his  productions,  riius  the  latter 

1 as  ultimately  to  accept  the  30/-  for  his  goods  or  stop  his 
Arorks.  Unless  he  is  able  to  reduce  his  cost,  so  as  to  meet 
this  reduction  in  price  (which  it  is  ■well  known  undei 
I resent  circumstances  he  cannot),  the  manufacturer  s profit 
c isappears,  hence  the  depression  of  trade. 

III.  Bimetallism  as  a Remedy. 

It  is  desirable  that  I should  in  the  first  place  under  this 

1 lead  describe  what  Bimetallism  is. 

In  Sec.  116  of  Part  I.  of  the  Royal  Commission’s  Report 

i ts  two  essential  features  are  given  as — 

1.  An  open  Mint,  ready  to  coin  any  quantity  of  either 

gold  or  silver  which  may  be  brought  to  it. 

2.  The  right  on  the  part  of  a debtor  to  discharge  his 
iabilities,  at  his  option,  in  either  of  the  two  metals,  at  a 
:atio  fixed  by  law. 

I may  add  that  the  system,  in  order  to  be  completely 
effective,  ought  to  be  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  international 
agreement  between  the  principal  commercial  countries  of  the 
world — though,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  effective  when 
only  France  and  the  Latin  Union  opened  their  mints  to 

silver. 

At  the  present  moment,  and  since  1873,  no  mint  in  Europe 
is  open  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  The  consequence 
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is  silver  in  the  Western  part  of  the  world  is  only  a com- 
modity. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  East,  gold  is  not  currency. 
Though  it  may  occasionally  be  used  for  that  purpose,  silver 
is  the  sole  standard  of  value. 

Prices,  therefore,  in  one  half  of  the  world  are  dependent, 

\ as  I have  already  shown,  upon  the  proportion  existing 

between  commodities  and  gold.  In  the  other  half  they 
depend  upon  the  proportion  between  commodities  and  silvei-. 

Now  if  by  international  arrangement  both  silver  and  gold 
were  treated  as  currency,  and  if  a fixed  ratio  were  established 
between  them,  it  is  apparent  that  it  would  put  an  end  to 
* the  confusion  between  gold  ]irices  and  silver  prices,  as  well  as 

to  all  the  evils  wdiich  result  when  a divergence  takes  place  in 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver.  There  would  be  one 
standard  of  value  instead  of  two  throughout  the  world. 
This  surely  need  not  be  regarded  as  such  a revolutionaiy  or 
nonsensical  proposal  as  some  anti-bimetallists  insist  it  is. 
A universal  or  international  system  of  weights  and  measures 
is  generally  considered  as  a consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished;  but  a universal  or  international  standard  of  value 
is  much  more  important,  for  the  whole  fabric  of  prices  as 
well  as  all  the  complex  machinery  of  contracts,  and  com- 

mercial  exchanges  depend  upon  it. 

^ Now  let  us  see  how  this  system,  if  it  were  established, 

‘ would  meet  the  evils  of  variations  in  price  and  exchange 

which  I have  described. 

t I.  As  to  Prices. — Inasmucli  as  under  Bimetallism  at  a 

fixed  ratio,  prices  would  be  regulated  by  the  proportion 
I between  commodities  and  the  whole  mass  of  silver  and  gold 

together  in  circulation  for  the  purposes  of  exchange,  instead 
of  separately,  any  variation  in  the  supply  of,  or  demand  for, 
the  two  metals  together  would  be  less  than  if  the  variation 
occurred  in  the  case  of  one  only.  For  the  proof  of  ^ tins  I 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  you  to  Mr.  Hucks  Gibbs  evi- 
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<lence  before  the  Royal  Commission  in  the  First  Report. 
(Question  3,662. 

“CURRENCY  COMMISSION. 

“ First  Report. — Page  186. 

“ 3661.  Let  me  suppose  two  communities  A and  B (winch  may 
1 ,tand  for  the  whole  commercial  world),  each  emjdoying  £10,000,000 
, telling  as  money.  I will  first  consider  them  as  monometallic  ; 

V using  gold,  and  B silver.  (1)  If  in  any  year  £1,000,000  more 
rold  is  produced  than  suffices  to  provide  for  wear  and  tear,  and 
he  natural  increase  of  population,  the  measure  of  value  in  A is 
ncreased  by  10  per  cent,  and  prices,  so  far  as  that  effects  them, 
increase  in  like  proportion.  (2)  If  in  any  year  gold  remains  con- 
stant, but  £1,000,000  more  silver  is  produced  than  is  required  for 
the  objects  above  stated  the  measure  of  value,  and  consequent!} 
the  prices  of  commodities  in  B are  increased  10  per  cent.  (3)  If 
both  gold  and  silver  are  produced  in  the  same  excess,  pi  ices  aie 
pro  ia?i^o’'raised  10  per  cent  in  both  A and  B.  (4)  If  £1,000,000 
less  of  either  metal  is  produced  than  is  needed  for  wear  and  tear 
and  increase  of  population  the  opposite  result  is  obtained,  and 
prices  are  lowered  10  per  cent  in  A or  B,  or  both,  as  the  case  may 
be.  (5)  If  one  metal  be  produced  in  excess  and  the  other  falls  oft 
by  the  same  amount,  £1,000,000,  the  same  disturbance  takes  place. 
Prices  rise  10  per  cent  in  one  community,  and  fall  10  per  cent  in 
the  other.  There  is  no  compensatory  action,  no  direct  compensatory 
action,  I think  I should  add.  I will  now  consider  the  two  communities 
as  bimetallic,  A and  Busing  £20,000,000  between  them,  half  gold 
half  silver.  (1)  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  case  the  excess  of 
£1,000,000  gold  will  increase  the  measure  of  value,  and  conse- 
quLtly  prices,  5 per  cent.  (2)  And  that  the  like  excess  of  silver 
would  have  exactly  the  same  effect,  5 per  c.ent.  (3)  While  the 
simultaneous  excess  of  £1,000,000  of  both  gold  and  silver  would 
cause  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.  (4)  The  opposite  result  of  a 
fall  of  price  of  5 per  cent  in  two  cases,  and  of  10  per  cent  m one, 
would  be  caused  by  the  production  being  in  defect  instead  of  in 
excess.  (5)  But  in  the  supposed  case  of  abnormal  increase  of  one 
metal  and  abnormal  deficiency  of  the  other  to  a like  amount,  no 
disturbance  whatever  is  caused  to  the  bimetallic  communities. 
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Thus  in  two  cases  out  of  three,  where  any  disturbance  takes  place 
in  a bimetallic  country,  it  is  half  the  amount  of  the  disturbance 
which  is  caused  in  the  monometallic  country  affected  by  t e 
supposed  excess  or  defect  of  production ; and  in  the  third  case  the 
disturbance  is  the  same  in  both  the  monometallic  and  bimetallic 
communities.  But  a fourth  case  occurs  (5)  in  which  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  two  monometallic  communities  is^lO  per  cent  and  in 
the  two  bimetallic  commiinities  nothing  at  all. 

II.  As  to  Eicchange.—'^o  variations  in  exchange  would 
occur  from  divergence  in  the  relative  value  of  silver  and 
gold,  for  such  a divergence  could  not  occur,  except  to  a 
limited  extent  from  temporary  and  local  cause.  The  fixed 
ratio  would  act  like  the  governor  of  a steam  engine,  and 

keep  the  relative  value  practically  steady. 

I have  not  time  now  to  deal  with  the  various  objections 
which  have  been  raised  against  the  proposed  system.  Many 
of  them  do  not  deserve  an  answer,  for  they  evidently  pro- 
ceeded from  ignorance.  But  the  most  common  one  I must 

notice. 

It  is  said  a fixed  ratio  of  value  between  two  commodities 
is  an  impossibility. 

I give  two  ans\vers,  which,  I think,  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

I.  The  alleged  impossibility  is  theoretically  unsound. 

II.  It  has  been  practically  disproved. 

In  support  of  the  first  statement  I appeal  to  Part  II.  of 
the  Report,  signed  by  the  Commissioners,  who  appear,  at 
present,  unwilling  to  recommend  Bimetallism,  and  who 
may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  hostile  witnesses. 
At  Sec.  107  of  Part  II.  these  Commissioners  say  : “We  think 
that  in  any  conditions  fairly  to  be  contemplated  in  the 
future,  so  fiir  as  we  can  forecast  them  from  the  experience  of 
the  past,  a stable  ratio  might  be  maintained  if  the  nations 
we  have  alluded  to  (United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Latin  Union)  w^ere  to  accept  and^  strictly 
adhere  to  Bimetallism  at  the  suggested  ratio.  We  think 
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i hat  if  in  all  these  countries  gold  and  silver  could  be  freely 
( oined,  and  thus  become  exchangeable  against  commodities 
at  the  fixed  ratio,  the  market  value  of  silver  as  measured  by 
gold  would  conform  to  that  ratio  and  not  vary  to  any 
; naterial  extent.” 

II.  For  200  years,  from  166G  to  1873,  the  experiment  was 
)ractically  tried,  under  varying  conditions  and  subject  to 
5ome  very  severe  tests.  The  result  is  given  in  the  following 
:able,  which  I present  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Giffen,  a 
letermined  anti-bimetallist.  (Recent  changes  in  Prices  and 
Incomes,  compared  page  53.) 


Years. 

1501  — 1520 

• • • 

Ratio  Silver  to  Gold. 
...  I07o:i 

1521—1540 

• • • 

a • • 

11-25:1 

1541—1560 

• • • 

... 

11-30:1 

1561—1580 

• • • 

• • • 

11-51:1 

1581—1660 

• • • 

... 

11-80:1 

1601—1620 

• • • 

• • • 

12-25:1 

1621—1640 

• • • 

... 

14-00:1 

1641—1660 

• • • 

... 

14-50:1 

1661—1680 

• • • 

... 

15-00:1 

1800 

. • • 

... 

15-50:1 

1800—1850 

• • • 

... 

15-75:1 

1850—1870 

• • • 

... 

15-40:1 

Present  time 

• • • 

... 

22-00:1 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  while  from  the  years 
1500  to  1660  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  was  increasing  (that 
is,  while  its  relative  value  was  declining),  from  16G0  to  1870 
under  the  Bimetallic  law — though  irregularly  and  unsystema- 
tically applied — the  ratio  remained  remark  ably  and  practically 
steady — only  varying  from  15‘  to  15 '40.  And  again,  since 
1873  when  the  Bimetallic  system  was  abolished,  the  ratio  has 
been  most  violently  disturbed,  rising  from  15‘40  to  1 in  1870 
to  22  to  1 at  the  present  time. 
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The  yearly  figures  from  1873.  rvhich  nmy  be  found  m the 
■First  Report  of  the  Commission  (Appendix  I.,  page  .3  ,) . 
eery  remarkable  as  showing  the  unprecedented  fall  in  he 
™lL  of  silver,  as  eompared  with  gold  since  the  bimeta  he 
link  which  practically  existed  since  16G(i  till  18/.1  wasfinallj 

I must  now  close.  I have  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
subject,  though  I fear  I may  have  exhausted  the  patience  o 
my  audience.  I have  only  sought  to  introduce  this  question 
to  your  notice.  I trust  you  will  follow  it  out  by  careful 
study  and  dispassionate  discussion. 


BIMETALLIC  LEAGUE. 
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ment. of  the  free  coinage  of  Gold  and  Silver,  at  a fized  ratio.” 
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STATE]!^IENT. 


Until  the  year  1873  the  ratio  at  which  Gold  and  Sdver  were 
interchangeable  was  steady,  because  the  Mints  of  France  and  other 

European  countries  were  open  to  all  the  world  for  tie  ^ 

coinage  of  both  metals  on  the  fixed  basis  of  15  J Silver  to  1 of  Gold. 

*It  may  be  stated  generally  that  during  the  last  century  the 
national  unit  of  coinage  which  constituted  the  standard  of  va  ue 
in  the  principal  countries  practically  rested  on  both  metals,  *^ih^ei 
being  usually  the  nominal  standard  with  Gold  rated  to  it,  at  the 

discretion  of  each  Government. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  from  1717  to  181G,  tins  system  pre- 
4^  vailed,  the  ratio  of  Gold  to  Silver  having  been  fixed  at  1 to  lo -1. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  double  ^standard  was 
originally  adopted  in  178G  with  a ratio  of  1 to  15-25  ; changed  m 

1792  to  1 to  15,  and  in  1834  to  1 to  IG. 

In  1803  the  double  standard,  with  a ratio  of  15i  to  1,  was 

definitively  adopted  by  France,  and  in  18G5  the  formation  of  the 
Latin  Union,  ultimately  consisting  of  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 

Switzerland  and  Greece,  extended  and  confirmed  it. 

Owing  to  this,  the  par  of  exchange  between  Gold  and  Silver 

Standard  countries  kept  practically  uniform,  and  Silver,  as  fu  ly 
as  Gold,  performed  the  functions  of  money  throughout  the  wor  . 
The  action  of  England  in  181G,  in  adopting  the  single  Gold 
, Standard,  did  not  disturb  the  steadiness  of  the  ratio  between  the 

two  metals,  so  long  as  the  Continental  Mints  remained  open  to 
Silver;  hut  when  Germany  in  1873  decided  to  adopt  the  single 
Gold  Standard  the  old  ecinilibrium  was  destroyed,  because  France 
and  the  other  Bimetallic  countries,  in  view  of  the  heavy  sales  o 
Silver  made  by  Germany,  suspended  their  free  coinage. 

This  action  caused  the  price  of  Silver,  as  quoted  in  Gold,  to  tall 
* ^ud  it  has  since  fluctuated  violently,  affecting  all  international 

exchanges  between  Silver  Standard  and  Gold  Standard  countries. 
In  the  case  of  India  the  Rupee,  formerly  worth  about  2s.,  has 
gradually  dropped  below  Is.  5d.  in  English  money,  with  increasing 
uncertainty  as  to  its  prospective  ex^iang^ejvalue^agamst  Go  . 

^This  and  the  three  following  r^b^hT  Hon*!°Sir  Louis 

Kenort  of  the  Roval  Commission  on  Cold  and  Silver,  o> 

Mallet,  C.B.,  one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners. 
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The  substitution  of  Gold  for  Silver,  and  the  greater  amount  of 
e ;change  work  that  is  in  consequence  thrown  upon  Gold,  has  led 
til  the  appreciation  of  that  metal,  and  to  a fall  in  prices  of  com- 
n odities,  as  measured  in  Gold,  which  is  everywhere  visible,  and 
e rerywhere  baneful  in  its  effects  upon  commerce,  upon  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  industry,  and  upon  the  growth  of 
e nployment  necessary  to  provide  work  for  our  rapidly  iiici'easing 
j 3pulation. 

Convinced  of  the  evils  resulting  from  existing  conditions  of  our 
} lonetary  System,  and  of  the  hindrance  to  trade  and  agriculture 
V hich  are  largely  due  to  the  disturbed  relation  between  Gold  and 
f ilver,  we  appeal  to  every  one  for  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the 
(bjects  of  the  League. 

There  is  every  encouragement  to  press  the  matter,  seeing  that 
the  United  States  of  America,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland  are 
1 ailing  and  eager  to  co-operate. 

These  powers,  it  is  known,  will  not  move  without  England,  and 
1 aider  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  advantages  of  a single  Gold 
Standard,  this  country  has  hitherto  stood  aloof. 

The  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Gold  and  Silver 
i 3 however  of  a character  so  favourable  to  the  Clause  of  Bimetallism 
1 hat  the  question  is  now  thoroughly  ripe  for  settlement. 

It  is  advisable,  therefore,  that  the  facts  of  the  case  may  be 
nade  widely  known  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  bring  the 
brce  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  Parliament  and  upon  the 
Government,  so  that  England,  instead  of  being  a barrier  in  the 
,vay  of  an  International  convention,  may  take  her  due  share  in  the 
settlement  of  a question  so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  Empire, 
30  essential  to  the  interests  of  British  and  Irish  Agriculture,  and 
of  Commerce  everywhere,  and  to  the  financial  stability  of  India. 

Any  further  information  concerning  the  League  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  M9  Niel,  F.S.S.,  Haworth’s 
Buildings,  5,  Cross  Street,  Manchester,  who  will  also  acknow- 
ledge Subscriptions  and  Donations. 

The  League  comprises  Members  and  xVssociates,  the  Annual 
Subscription  of  the  former  being  One  Guinea,  and  the  latter  2s.  6d. 
Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  the  Secretary. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FINAL 
COMMISSION  ON  GOLD 


REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL 
AND  SILVER,  1888. 


TART  I. 

(Si'ined  hy  all  the  memherfi  of  the  Covimi^sion.) 

Ilf  _«  The  Remedy  which  has  been  put  hofove  us  most  prominently  and 
..  ™st  (m,  to yloly  tie  o.ils  complei.cJ  of  to  tie  tulle.t  ertont  poss.ble,  .e 

that  known  as  Bimetallism. 

iqn  Prior  to  1873  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver  were  gradual 
in  S;  Sractci:^d  ranged  withm  ve^  n^roi«. 

the  nea^U^Ud’!'^  ifhat  not  been,  and  indeed  hardly  could  be, 

sugiJc’sted  that  this  difference  can  he  accounted  for  hy  changes  m the  relative 
production  or  actual  use  of  the  two  metals.  ^ ^ 

Ogc  191  — “ The  explanation  commonly  offered  of  these  constant  variations  m 
the  silver  market  is  that  the  rise  or  depression  of  the  price  of  silver  depends  upon 
t e SLkuess  or  slackness  of  the  demand  for  the  purpose  of  remittance  to  silver- 
using  countries,  and  that  the  price  is  largeU  affected  hy  the  amount  of  the  hills 
^oldtom  time  to  time  hy  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council 

But  these  causes  were,  as  far  as  can  he  seen,  operating  prior  to  as  wel 
as  suhsequent  "rthat  date,  and  yet  the  silver  market  did  not  display  the 
sensitivenep  to  these  influences  from  day  to  day  and  month  to  month  which  it 

now  does.” 

2Q2  — “ These  considerations  seem  to  suggest  the  existence  of  some 
steadving  influence  in  former  periods,  which  has  now  been  removed,  and  which 
has  left  the  silver  market  subject  to  the  free  influence  of  causes,  the  full  effec  , 
^^wldeh  was  nreviously  kept  in  check.  The  question,  therefore  forces  itself 
upon  us; -Is  there  any  other  circumstance  calculated  to  affect  the  relation  of 
Xei  to  20ld  which  distinguishes  the  latter  period  from  the  earher  ? 

®«  Kow  undoubtedly,  the  date  which  foimis  the  dividing  line  between  an  epoch 
of  annroximate  fixitv  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  and  one  of 
i^sSitv  is  the  year  when  the  bimetallic  system  which  had  previously  been  n 
force  in  the  LatinVnion  ceased  to  be  in  full  operation  ; and  we  are  iriesistibly 
iXto  X conclusion  that  the  operation  of  that  system,  established  as  it  was  in 
ooGtolbhrpopuMion  and  were  ocu.idercMe,  crorted  a 

material  influeuee  upon  the  relative  value  of  tbe  two  medal..  , 

“So  lone  as  that  system  was  m force  we  think  that,  notwitbstanaing  tne 
ehanaes  in  ^the  production  and  use  of  the  precious  metals,  it  kept  the  market 
price  of  silver  Siproximately  steady  at  the  ratio  fixed  by  law  betiveen  them, 

namely  15^0 1.”  . 4.1  i. 

Sec  Nor  does  it  appear  to  us  a priori  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 

the  existence  in  the  Latin  Union  of  a bimetallic  system  with  a ratio  of  loo  to  1 
fixed  between  the  two  metals  should  have  been  capable  of  keeping  the  maiket 

there  was  a demand  for  it  for  currency  purposes  in  the  Latin  , 

it  was  actually  taken  to  the  mints  of  those  countries  is  ’ta^-e  R t^those 

“The  fact  that  the  owner  of  silver  could,  in  the  last  lesoit,  ta.m  it  to  tnoso 

mints  and  have  it  converted  into  coin  which  would 

nf  cUvor  to  one  of  trold,  would,  in  our  opunon,  be  likely  to  aircet  me 

mice  of  silvm-  S Uie  maTket  generally,  whoever  the  purchaser  and  tor  whatever 
Xutrv  it  was  destined.  It  would  enable  the  seller  to  stand  out  for  a puce 
SrSLmttoj  to  coi«  and  would  tond  to  teop  the  market  steady  at 

about  that  point.” 
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PART  IT. 

8ii  ned  hy  sir  memhers  of  the  Oommission. — 

rLord  Herschell.  Hon.  C.  W.  1'^reemantle,  C.B. 

i Sir  John  Lubbock  Bart.,  M.P.  Sir  T.  H.  Fahrer,  Bart, 

iMr.  J.  W.  Birch.  Rt. Hon. Leonard H. Courtney, M.P. 

Sec.  9. — ‘‘  However  mucli  opmiong  may  differ  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil 
ari  dng  from  the  increased  difhc^ty  which  a fiactuating  exchange  interposes,  we 
do  not  think  its  reality  is  open  to  question.” 

SecAOl, — “ There  cannot  he  two  opinions  as  to  the  very  serious  effect  which 
th(  continued  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  has  had  oii  the  finances  of  the 
Gc  vernment  of  India.” 

Sec.  102, — •**  We  are  fully  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  difficulties^  which 
su‘  round  the  Indian  Govei'nment,  and  of  the  serious  questions  to  which  any 
pr<  posed  additional  tax  must  give  rise.  It  is  not  only  the  embarrassment  which 
ha  i already  been  caused  to  the  Government  of  India  that  has  to  be  borne  in 
mi  id,  but  the  impossibility  of  foreseeing  to  what  extent  those  embarrassments 
mi  y be  increased,  and  their  difficulty  augmented  by  a further  depression  in  the 
va  ue  of  silver.” 

Sec,  107. — “ We  think  that  in  any  conditions  fairiy  to  be  contemplated  in 
fu  ure,  so  far  as  we  can  forecast  them  from  the  expeidence  of  the  past,  a stable 
ra  io  might  be  maintained  if  the  nations  we  have  alluded  to*  were  to  accept  and 
sti  ictly  adhere  to  bimetallism,  at  the  suggested^  ratio.  We  think  that  if  in  all 
th  ;se  countries  gold  and  silver  could  be  freely  coined,  and  thus  become  exchange- 
al  e against  commodities  at  the  fixed  ratio,  the  market  value  of  silver  as  measured 
bj  gold  would  conform  to  that  ratio,  and  not  vary  to  any  material  extent. 

Sec.  119. — “Apprehensions  have  been  expressed  that  if  a Bimetallic  system 
w(  re  adopted  gold  would  gi'adually  disappear  from  circulation.  If,  however,  the 
ar  ungement  included  all  the  principal  commercial  nations,  we  do  not  think  there 
wi  uld  be  any  serious  danger  of  such  a result.  . , 

“ Such  a danger,  if  it  existed  at  all,  must  be  remote.  It  is  said  indeed,  by  some, 
tb  it  if  it  were  to  happen,  and  all  nations  were  to  be  driven  to  a system  of  silver 
m luometalism,  the  result  might  be  regarded  without  dissatisfaction. 

“ We  are  not  prepared  to  go  this  length,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  luliy 
se  isible  of  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  a common 
m inetary  standard  by  all  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  and  we  are  quite 
al  ve  to  the  advantage  of  the  adoption  by  these  nations  of  an  uniform  Bimetallic 
S'  andard  as  a step  in  that  direction.” 
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PART  III. 

gned  hy  the  other  six  -ynenihers  of  the  Commis.'^ion.-- 

fRt.  Hon.  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  C.B.  Sir  D.  Barbour,  K.C.S.I.  . „ 

4 Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.  SirW.  H.  Houldsworth,  Bart.,  M.P. 
iRt.  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P,  Mr.  Samuel  Montagu,  M.P. 

Sec.  2S.— “ We  think  that  the  above  remarks  upon  the  evils  affecting  both 
e United  Kingdom  and  India,  if  taken  in  connexion  with  the  more  detailed 
itement  in  Part  I,  of  the  Report,  will  sufficiently  indicate  our  view  as  to  their 
,ture  and  gravity  ; and  that  they  are  largely  due  to  the  currency  changes  which 
,ve  taken  place  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  following  18^ 6. 

“ We  think  that  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  novelty  ot  the 
periment  which  has  been  attempted  as  the  result  of  the  above  changes.  That 
periment  consists  in  the  independent  and  unregulated  use  of  both  gold  and 
ver  as  standards  of  value  by  the  different  nations  of  the  world. 

“ We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  both  metals  must  continue  to  he^  ^sed  as 
indard  money ; the  results  of  using  them  separately  and  independently  since  18^  3 
.ve  been  most  unsatisfactory,  and  may  be  positively  disastrous  in  the  future. 

“ It  cannot  be  questioned  that  until  1873  gold  and  silver  were  always  enec- 

'elv  linked  by  a legal  ratio  in  one  or  more  countries.  , , i 

“ It  is  equally  indisputable  that  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  has  been 
bioct  to  greater  divergence  since  1874  than  during  the  whole  of  the  -00  years 
eceding  that  date,  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  variations  in  their  relative 
oduction,  more  intense  and  more  prolonged  than  those  which  have  been  ex- 

rienced  in  recent  years.” 

*Tlie  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin  Union. 
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Sec.  29.—''  In  1873-74  the  connecting  link  disappeared,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  system  of  rating  the  two  metals  ceased  to  form  a subject  of  legislation  in  any 

country  in  the  world.  „ ^ e.  a a.  • 

" The  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  for  the  first  time  left  to  operate  inde- 

peudeutly  upon  the  value  of  each  metal ; and  simultxiueously  the  ratio  which  had 
been  maiutaiiied,  with  scarcely  auy  iierceptihle  variation,  for  200  years  gave  place 
to  a marked  and  rapid  divergence  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
has  culminated  ki  a change  from  15^  to  1 to  22  to  1. 


PROPOSED  REMEDY. 

Sec.  30.—"  It  appears  to  us  impossible  to  attribute  the  concurrence  of  these 
two  events  to  a merely  fortuitous  coincidence.  They  must,  in  our  opinion,  be 
regarded  as  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

“ We  ciiuuot,  tlierefore,  doubt  that  if  the  system  which  prevailed  hetore 
were  replaced  in  its  integrity,  most  of  the  evils  which  we  have  above  descubed 
w'ould  be  removed ; and  the  remedy  which  we  have  to  suggest  is  simply  the 
reversion  to  a system  which  existed  before  the  changes  above  referred  to  were 
brought  about  J a system,  namely,  under  which  both  metals  w^ere  fiecly  coined 
into  legal  tender  money  at  a fixed  ratio  over  a sufficiently  large  area.  ^ ^ 

“ The  effects  of  that  system,  though  it  was  nominally  in  force  only  wnthin  a 
limited  area,  were  felt  in  all  commercial  countries,  whatever  their  indi\idual 
systems  of  currency  might  be ; and  the  relative  value  of  the  tw^o  metals  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world  w^as  practically  identical  with  that  fixed  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  countries  forming  the  Latin  Union. 

“ As  regards  the  possibility  of  maintaining  such  a system  in  the  future,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  conclusion  at  which  our  colleagues  have  arrived  in  feec.  107 
Part  II,  (see  above),  and  with  wffiich  w^e  entirely  agree.” 

Sec.  34.-—"  No  settlement  of  the  difficulty  is,  however,  in  our  opiuion,  possible 
without  international  action. 

“ The  remedy  which  we  suggest  is  essentially  international  in  its  character, 
and  its  details  must  he  settled  in  concert  with  the  other  Powders  concerned. 

“ It  will  he  sufficient  for  ns  to  indicate  the  essential  features  of  the  agreement 
to  be  arrived  at,  namely — 

(1)  Free  coinage  cff  both  metals  into  legal  tender  money  ; and 

(2)  The  fixing  of  a ratio  at  which  the  coins  of  either  metal  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  all  debts  at  the  option  of  the  debtor.” 

Sec.  The  particular  ratio  to  he  adopted  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  a necessary 
preliminary  to  the  opening  of  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  such  an 
agreement,  and  can,  with  other  matters  of  detail,  he  left  for  further  discussion 
and  settlement  between  the  parties  interested. 

“ We,  therefore,  submit  that  the  chief  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  such 
as  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  States  forming  the  Latin  Union,  should  in 
the  first  place  be  consulted  as  to  ^heir  readiness  to  join  with  the  United  Kingdom 
in  a conference,  at  which  India  and  any  of  the  British  Colonies  which  may  desire 
to  attend  should  bo  represented,  with  a view  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  a common 
agreement  on  the  basis  above  indicated,” 

Sec.  oU— “We  have  indicated  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  only  permanent 
solution  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative  value  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  the  only  soluticpa  which  will  protect  this  and  other 
countries  against  the  risks  of  the  future.” 
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